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HOW TO BUILD 
A GOOD BOOK FROM 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


There are masters of the art of making books who, 
having learned an author’s mind as to price, have 
an ability almost amounting to genius for suggesting 
the perfect thing within the limit named. Knowing 
the character of the work, they suggest an ideal 
combination of type, size of page, illustrations, 
paper, margins and style of cover. Such book- 
makers are readily recognized by the books they 
turn out. The author cannot do better than follow 
their suggestions. 


A Group or BraunwortH-MADE Books 


Showing the wide range of subjects which we are constantly 

manufacturing for our customers. It includes a popular auto- 

biography, a limited edition of a private library catalogue, a gene- 

alogy, a college class book, a book of poetry, a school reader, the 

poems of James Whitcomb Riley, a club year book, a medical hand 
book, and a treatise on the motor truck. 


HOW TO 
BUILD A GOOD BOOK 
FROM YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


CONTAINING SUGGESTIONS OF VALUE 

FOR AUTHORS AND OTHERS WHOSE 

WORKS ARE READY FOR PRINTING 
OR IN COURSE OF PREPARATION 


BY 


FREDERICK H. HITCHCOCK 


Manager of The Special Book Department; 


Editor of ‘‘The Building of a Book,” and author of 
“The Bookbuilder’s Handbook,’’ ‘‘The Problems of 
The Special Book,”’ etc. 


Issued by 
THE SPECIAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of BRAUNWORTH & COMPANY 


105 West ForrmetH STREET New York 


Copyright, 1925, 


By Freperick H. Hircucock 


Any book worth writing is worth printing; and 
any book worth printing is worth printing well. 


DEDICATED TO 


Charles Braunworth 


WHOSE LOVABLE CHARACTER, UNTIRING ENERGY AND 

HIGH IDEALS HAVE BEEN A CONSTANT INSPIRATION 

ALIKE TO HIS PARTNERS, HIS EMPLOYEES, AND 
HIS CUSTOMERS 


Have You a Book to be 
Printed in one of these 
Important Classes? 


Addresses 
Anniversary Books 
Art Catalogues 
Annual Reports 
Business Histories 
Birth Records 
Bibliographies 
Bank Reports 
Biographies 

Class Books 

Club Books 
Children’s Stories 
Church Histories 
Christmas Books 
Coats of Arms 
County Histories 
County Records 
Collectors’ Catalogues 
Diaries,—Old or New 
Engineering 

Essays 

Financial 

Fiction 

Farming 
Genealogies 
Gardening 

Heraldry 

Health 

Histories 

Holiday Books 
Hygiene 

Insurance 

Investing 

Journals and Diaries 
Letters,—collections 


Lectures 

Library Catalogues 

Literature 

Military 

Medical Monographs 

Memoirs 

Music 

News Records 

Ocean Trips 

Patriotic Societies 

Parish Registers 

Private Library 
catalogues 

Pedigrees 

Personal Reminiscences 

Poetry 

Plays 

Records 

Reports 

Religious 

Reminiscences 

School Annuals 

Schoo! Texts 

Science 

Society Reports 

Stories of Your Business 

Travel 

Town Records 

Town Histories 

Text Books 

Theses 

University Publications 

War Records 

Welfare 

Year Books 


Our experts are at your service 
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HE love of books is a love which 
requires neither justification, apol- 
ogy, nor defence. 


It is a good thing in itself; a possession 
to be thankful for, to rejoice over, to be 
proud of, and to sing praises for. 


With this love in his heart no man is 
ever poor, ever without friends, or the 
means of making his life lovely, beautiful, 
and happy. 


In prosperity or adversity, in joy or 
sorrow, in health or sickness, in solitude or 
crowded towns, books are never out of 
place, never without the power to comfort, 
console, and bless. 


They add wealth to prosperity, and make 
sweeter the sweet uses of adversity; they 
intensify joy and take the sting from, or 
give a bright relief to sorrow; they are the 
glorifiers of health and the blessed con- 
solers of sickness; they people solitude 
with the creations of thought, the children 
of fancy, and the offsprings of imagination, 
and to the busy haunts of men they lend a 
purpose and an aim, and tend to keep the 
heart unspotted in the world. 


It is better to possess this love than to 
inherit a kingdom, for it brings wealth which 
money can never buy, and which power is 
impotent to secure—J. A. LANGFORD. 
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INCOLN’S Gettysburg speech, an 
immortal page in literature, was 
scribbled on the back of an envelope, 
intended to be little more than notations 
to guide a troubled mind. Lincoln, him- 
self, it is said, was quite unconscious of its 
literary merit though his soul was written 
into it. Within a few days after its utter- 
ance, the printing presses of the land had 
made it into literature,—in this instance 
without so much as dotting an “i” or 
crossing a “ t.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson had as his sole 
initial equipment, only a desire to write. 
He had no “style,” yet he became one of 
the greatest story tellers of all time. 


There is no well-paved highway to suc- 
cessful writing. Desire is the forerunner of 
achievement. Knowledge and imagina- 
tion are the chief requisites. Courage and 
inspiration are the pacemakers, once the 
ambition to write has been harnessed. 
Thereafter writing is our best teacher. 
There is no short cut to writing, save 
writing! writing! writing! 

Not everyone may write a “ best seller ” 
or find literature a panacea for all of his 
economic and domestic restlessness, but 
everyone who has tried it diligently has 
found writing, more than music, painting, 
or any of the other fine and liberal arts, an 
avenue of expression that brought quick 
and lasting satisfaction Wa trer May. 


ABOUT YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


[ has always seemed to me that any- 
one who has prepared, or helped to 
prepare, or even inherited, a manuscript of 
merit, ought to experience the satisfaction 
of having it printed in book form. 

Whether the writing has been done with 
professional skill, or makes up in interest 
what it lacks in technique, or whether the 
subject be history, biography, genealogy, 
poetry, essay or a story of one’s own business, 
matters not at all. 

The mere fact that it has been preserved 
in printed and bound form will be a never- 
failing cause for congratulation. 

It is often most gratifying, too, to know 
that you will be able to insure the existence 


of your work for all time by presenting a 
[11] 


HOW TO BUILD A GOOD BOOK 


printed copy of it to each of a dozen or more 
of the great libraries of the land. 

One of our authors, then well past the 
age of four score years, used to assure us 
in all seriousness that no finer monument 
could be erected to his memory than the 
volume which he had prepared and we had 
printed and published for him. 

He saw to it that nearly one hundred 
copies were distributed by us among a se- : 
lected list of public and historical society 
libraries. 

To the end that your finished volume 
shall bring you satisfaction by the manner 
and attractiveness of its making, your man- 
uscript should be entrusted only to those who 
possess certain special qualifications for the 
work. 

They should have a genius for making 
good books, long experience, a well-equipped 


plant, staunch reliability,—both personal 
[12] 
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ABOUT YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


and financial,—and ability to obtain the 
result desired within the cost agreed upon. 
In this little book, I have tried to show 
-you that our organization meets all of these 
requirements, and how your interests will 
be advanced if you entrust to us the work 
of producing your manuscript in the form 
of a well-made book. 
Freperick H. Hircnucocr, 


Manager of The Special Book Department. 


105 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


[13] 


HAvE you ever watched a real book- 
lover examine a new book fresh from 
the bindery? To one who has never 
thought much about the innumerable 
details involved in the making of a book, 
it is an illuminating experience. 

Offer him your book. Watch him take 
it in his hands as if to appraise its weight 
and general proportions. 

Satisfied with these, he notes the cloth 
of the cover, its color and texture, the let- 
tering, the design, the head-bands, the 
thickness of the boards used in the cover 
and the cover lining paper. 

Opening it (always with care, for the 
back of a new volume is often broken by 
careless opening), he observes the choice 
and layout of the type, the margins, the 
type style of the dedication, table of con- 
tents, chapter and page headings, reference 
marks and index. 


He examines the paper, feeling of it for 
its finish and thickness and turning the 
leaves to see if “‘the grain runs the right 
way, —a most important feature. 


Finally he examines the sewing, the 
form of the back, how the cover has been 
put on and the way the inserts are attached. 


If he has been trained in the business of 
book building, he will notice many other 
important details, but if he gives his ap- 
proval to these few, you may rest assured 
that yours is indeed a well-made book. 


INTRODUCING YOU 
TO BRAUNWORTH & COMPANY 


4 pee years ago three ambi- 
tious young men, Braunworth, Munn 
and Barber, began business together at the 
corner of Leonard and Centre Streets, New 
York, to serve publishers with good binding. 

In less than two years they were compelled 
to seek larger quarters which they found in 
Brooklyn near the entrance of the old Brook- 
lyn Bridge. The pressure from their cus- 
_ tomers, eager for more extended service of 
the same high quality they had been receiv- 
ing, encouraged them to acquire here the 
entire printing and binding plant of A. S. 
Barnes & Company, a well known publishing 
house then specializing in school and religious 


books. 
[15] 


HOW TO BUILD A GOOD BOOK 


It was here that these three young pioneers 
incorporated as Braunworth & Company, 
and here they remained for over twenty 
years, building the books and prestige that 
have made them favorably known through- 
out the book publishing world. 

The steady increase of business eventually 
filled to overflowing their own and several 
nearby buildings, so that in 1916 they moved 
to their present quarters at 78 Broadway, 
Brooklyn. The ten-story building, in which 
their equipment occupies six and one-half 
floors, was built especially for them, after 
their own plans and specifications, of heavy 
steel and concrete construction so important 
for housing book-building machinery. 

Throughout this whole thirty-two years 
the Company has been serving publishers 
with counsel, technical skill and book pro- 
duction. ‘They have printed many thousands 


of different books running up into many mil- 
[16] 


Tue First Home 


The business began in 
1893 with one floor of this 
building, and in two years 
it expanded to three floors, 
a total of 16,200 square 
feet. Sargent & Company, 
hardware manufacturers, 
now occupy this building 
at Centre and Leonard 


streets, New York. 


Tur Seconp Home or Braunwortu & CoMPANY 


At Nassau and Liberty Streets, Brooklyn 


The entire six floors with 45,000 square feet were occu- 


pied at first, but ina short time the small building at the 


right and 
several oth- 
ers near by 
were com- 
pletely filled 
with printed 
sheets and 
bound books 
belonging to 
the many 
customersof 
Braunworth 


&Company. 
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INTRODUCING YOU TO BRAUNWORTH & CO. 


lions of copies. And it is pleasing,—and 
significant,—to notice that among their 
largest customers of to-day may be found 
almost all who began with them back in 
1393... 

Mr. Charles Braunworth, president of the 
Company, and Mr. John J. Barber, vice- 
president, two of the pioneers of the busi- 
ness, are still active in its direction and 
management. 

Our illustrations show some of the inter- 
esting features of the plant, which is equipped 
throughout with the most modern and effi- 
cient machinery. The bindery, has a daily 
production capacity of over twenty-five 
thousand cloth-bound books, and the other 


departments are correspondingly large. 


[17 ] 


dt ies the hasty observer, printing seems 
the simplest of arts or crafts. The 
small boy who has been taught to spell can 
readily arrange lettered blocks of wood in 
readable words, and that arrangement is 
rated by many as the great feature of 
printing. With his toy printing-press he 
can stamp paper upon inked type in so 
deft a manner that admiring friends may 
say the printing is good enough for any- 
body. The elementary processes of print- 
ing are indeed so simple that they might 
have justified Dogberry in adding typog- 
raphy to the accomplishments of the 
“reading and writing that come by 
nature.” With this delusion comes the 
desire for amateur performance. Men who 
would not undertake to make a coat or a 
pair of shoes are confident of their ability 
to make or to direct the making of a book. 
In real practice this apparent simplicity 
disappears. Commercial printing is never 
done quickly or cheaply by amateur meth- 
ods. The printing-house that undertakes to 
print miscellaneous books must be provided 
with type-setting machines of great complex- 
ity, printing-presses of great size and cost, 
and much curious machinery in the depart- 
ments of electrotyping and bookbinding; 
but these machines, intended to relieve the 
drudgery of monotonous manual labor, do 
not supplant the necessity for a higher skill 
in craftsmanship. They make that crafts- 
manship more difficult.—T. L. DEVinne. 


THE 
SPECIAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HE Special Book Department was 

established to aid those customers of 
Braunworth & Company whose interests 
can best be served by a special organization 
equipped to take entire charge of all or any 
part of their work, from preparing or editing 
the manuscript to distributing the bound 
volumes. 

All of the large publishing concerns whose 
books are regularly manufactured by Braun- 
worth & Company have their own experts 
to plan and follow for them the making of 
every volume. 

In book printing and binding this expert 


supervision is a very important service, for a 
[19] 
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well-made, good-appearing volume can only 
be produced at reasonable expense by experi- 
enced people. 

The management of The Special Book 
Department is entirely in the hands of the 
author of this little volume. It is his aim 
to give his customers the same carefully 
planned and well-directed service that is 
obtainable by the largest publishing houses. 

For those who are interested to know, it 
may be said that he learned the business 
during ten years in the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the publishing house of D. Appleton 
& Company, then as manager of the editorial 
and selling departments of The Grafton 
Press, and later on in business for himself as 
printer and publisher of special books and 
pamphlets. 

The many excellent books that have been 
planned and produced under his personal 


direction and the excellent mechanical equip- 
[20] 


Sertine Type on THE Linotyrpe MAcHINES 


When one of the keys is touched, a matrix of one letter is dropped 
from the magazine above into its proper place at the left of the 
operator. A complete line of matrices having been assembled, a bell 
signals the operator, who then moves a lever, and the line of 
matrices, held tightly. together, are moved back over a mould into 
which a jet of molten lead is forced. This metal solidifies at once, 
forming a slug, on one edge of which are the raised letters of the 
line, a line o’ type, in fact. The matrices are then automatically 
returned to their places in the magazine, and as each one is 
provided with a specially placed slot to guide it, it will always 
fall into its own proper channel in the magazine, where it is ready 
to be used agin. The linotype slugs are automatically assembled in 
order and from the machines are taken to the presses to be proved. 
The proofs are read by the proof readers before going to the author. 


THE SPECIAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ment and financial position of Braunworth & 
Company, are a complete guarantee of the 
satisfactory results which you may be con- 
fident of receiving from The Special Book 
Department. 

The office of the Department is in New 
York at 105 West 40th Street, a location 
conveniently reached by all main transpor- 
tation lines. Constant communication be- 
tween it and the factory is maintained by 
telephone and by regular messenger service. 

Out-of-town clients and those who for 
one reason or another prefer not to take an 
active part in following their work, will find 
that their book problems will be cared for 
just as thoroughly and promptly as if they 


were present in person. 


[21] 


ANUFACTURING a book consists 

of setting the type, or composition; 
printing, or presswork; photo-engraving, 
or other methods of reproducing the illus- 
trations; designing the cover; cutting the 
cover dies, and binding. 


In the machinery of a modern publishing 
house the manufacturing man is the person 
who follows these processes in their devious 
volutions and evolutions, until the finished 
product comes from the binder’s hands. 


After a manuscript has been accepted by 
a publishing house it is turned over to the 
manufacturing man with such general in- 
structions regarding the make-up of the 
book as may have been considered or dis- 
cussed with the author, who invariably,— 
and sometimes unfortunately,—has pre- 
conceived notions of what his book ought 
to look like. 


Reams could be devoted to the innumer- 
able details with which the manufacturing 
man has to contend, when,—as is often 
the case in our larger publishing houses,— 
he has from forty to fifty books, and some- 
times more, in process of manufacture at 
one time. 


I know of no man to whom disappoint- 
ment comes more often than to him. 
But this is all forgotten when the book 
that he has worried over in many in- 
stances for months reaches his hands 
completed, “‘a thing of beauty.” —LawtTon 
L. Watton. 


FOR YOUR SPECIAL SERVICE 


N the pages following will be found a 

short but somewhat detailed statement 

of the various ways The Special Book De- 
partment is prepared to serve you. 

If your own particular problem has not 

been fully covered, consult us. We are book 

specialists and want to make our experience 


of the utmost value and help to you. 


PLANNING YouR Boox 


You may perhaps have had the experience 
of building a new home. If you have, you 
know how greatly the knowledge and skill 
of your architect helped to create the very 
building you had so long in mind. 

Creating a well-made book from a cher- 


ished manuscript is much like building a 
[23] 
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home. It will pay well to consult a real 
book-architect and let him plan just the vol- 
ume most appropriate for you, with just the 
right type, illustrations, paper, and bind- 
ing, together with a good method of distri- 
bution, all at a price you can afford to pay. 

This is exactly the valuable service that 
we are equipped to render you. Expert 
planning of every detail in advance not only 
insures the best results in the finished book, 
but will save you time and money, and a 


great amount of wholly unnecessary worry. 


CONSIDERING THE MANUSCRIPT 


When you submit your manuscript to us,— 
if you can not call in person with it,—please 
accompany it with a full statement of your 
own ideas concerning the book you would 
like to have. 

Our Book Questionnaire will suggest many 


details that might not occur to you. It will 
[24 ] 


Some or Our Monoryre KrysBoarps 


In type setting by the monotype process two separate machines 
are used. The above illustration shows the first of these. As the 
operator reads the manuscript, she manipulates the keys much as on 
an ordinary typewriter. Striking a key, punches a small hole in a 
strip of paper that is carried in a roll and continually unwinds and is 
rewound as the work proceeds. Each single hole, or combination 
of two holes, represents a letter, and at the end of a word the 
usual spacing key is used. When enough words are composed to 
fill a line, the keyboard divides the unused space at the end of 
the line by the number of spaces between the words, and auto- 
matically increases the width of each space until the line is 
correctly justified. There is no limit to the speed of the Monotype 
keyboard. It is determined solely by the capacity of the operator. 
When the roll of paper is filled it goes to the casting machine. 


CONSIDERING THE MANUSCRIPT 


help you to use one of these blanks, if for any 
reason you can not send us the manuscript 
itself. A copy will be sent to you on appli- 
cation. 

At the same time, please remember that 
nothing else will enable us to give you so 
prompt, accurate, and altogether satisfac- 
tory answers to your inquiries as actually 
to have your complete manuscript * before us 
while we are considering the problems of 
your book. 

And in this connection, we suggest that 
it is well to keep a duplicate copy of your 
manuscript at home. While we are very 
careful of manuscripts sent to us, we can not 
hold ourselves responsible for their loss. 

If you write us, the most important things 
for you to tell us are: 

(1) The subject matter of the manuscript; 


* When forwarding a manuscript, address Mr. Frederick H. 
Hitchcock, Manager, Braunworth & Company, 105 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

[25] 
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(2) The purpose you had in mind when you 
prepared it, or when you decided to have it 
printed ; 

(3) The title, or a very full description, 
of some book you have in mind that will 
most nearly give us an idea of the sort of 
volume you would like yours to be,—and 
particularly 

(4) How you have expected to distribute 
the copies after the edition has been printed 
and bound. 

And please do not hesitate in the least to 
deal with us by mail. 

Customers we have never seen, whose 
homes are in far distant cities, have en- 
trusted to us the production of many of 
our most important and expensive vol- 
umes,—planned, contracted for, and satisfac- 
torily completed with never a personal inter- 
view. 


And not a few of these satisfied out-of- 
[26 ] 


EDITING 


town customers have returned to have a sec- 


ond and even a third book brought out by us. 


EDITING 


In addition to our other functions, we are 
particularly well qualified to do any kind of 
editorial work you may require. 

We can have manuscripts carefully type- 
written, smooth out and correct hastily 
written English and punctuation, prepare the 
sheets for the compositors by marking them 
for sizes and kinds of type, arrange chapters 
and paragraphs, and do special proof reading. 

If your manuscript is incomplete, or if the 
material has been collected but not yet put 
in order for publication, our editorial bureau 
may be engaged to finish the work for you. 

We are, indeed, thoroughly equipped to 
undertake the entire preparation of your 
manuscript, advising with you in the laying 


out of the plans, then collecting and com- 
[27] 


BOOK without an index is like a 

locked chest without the key; each 
may contain valuable treasures, but neither 
can be gotten into. The sense of insecurity 
and uncertainty which the student feels in 
the use of an index on which he can not 
rely is very annoying. Nothing impairs 
the usefulness of a book like the lack of a 
proper index; and nothing enhances its value 
so much as being provided with one. 

Tt is remarkable, in view of the manifest 
usefulness of good indexes, how many 
books there are unprovided with them; 
and how many more are provided with 
indexes of an inferior kind which are in- 
accurate, insufficient and unreliable. 

The trouble is not that the importance 
of reliable indexes is not generally appreci- 
ated, but that the work of indexing is left 
to inexperienced and unscientific hands. It 
is not generally recognized that a really 
good index cannot be made except by 
persons with special skill and special experi- 
ence; that indexing is an art in itself, and 
it is unreasonable to expect satisfactory 
results from untrained hands. 

Not even authors are qualified to index 
their own work unless they happen to 
possess familiarity with the principles and 
practice of indexing. None but the au- 
thor, it is true, has such an intimate 
knowledge of the subject—and such 
knowledge is essential in indexing; but if 
he lack those special qualifications which 
are requisite in work of this kind, he cannot 
be depended on to make a good index. 
—J. B. NicHots. 


INDEXING—ILLUSTRATING 


piling the data, writing the original matter, 
and editing and illustrating it. 

We have had considerable experience in 
work of this sort, including the preparation 
of biographies, town histories, patriotic soci- 
ety records and genealogies, and we can show 
examples to any one who may wish to con- 
sider placing an order in our hands. 

Indexing is another important service which 
most authors are glad to have us render, for 
making a good index in correct form is gener- 
ally regarded as both difficult and tedious. 


ILLUSTRATING 


Our wide experience with all of the various 
processes for making illustrations for books 
enables us to use the one best suited to each 
subject and most appropriate in connection 
with the typography of the volume. 

Our half-tone, line and photogravure plates 


are prepared with special attention to their 
[29] 
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printing qualities upon the particular paper 
to be used. 

We also supply originals for illustrations 
of any kind, suitable decorative work, pen 
and ink, or wash drawings. 

Especially made photographs of paintings, 
old prints, homesteads, tombstones, distant 
places and buildings can be secured from any 
part of the country. 

Our facsimile reproductions of wills and © 
other documents and of pages from old books 
are remarkable for their exactness in color 
and detail. 

In fact, if desired, the entire gathering and 
arranging of the illustrative material for any 
volume may be entrusted to us with every 
confidence that the results will be satisfactory. 

MANUFACTURING 

As soon as the complete plan has been 

agreed upon, in all its details, the manu- 


facturing of your book begins. 
[30] 


Mownotyre Casting MAcHINES 


When the roll of paper which has already been punched by the 
keyboard operator, as described on a previous page, is used on 
the casting machine it moves along much the same as the roll of a 
player piano. A movable holder, only about three by three inches, 
carries a complete font of type matrices, all facing downward. 
Compressed air passing through the holes operates to bring the 
matrix of one particular letter into position over the mould, 
where it is held for an instant while a jet of molten lead is forced 
in. The letter is thus cast, and the matrix holder moves on to its 


next position. Each letter is cast separately,—hence the name 


mono-type. The machine produces about 140 letters every minute. 


MANUFACTURING—SPECIAL BINDINGS 


In every stage of the work you will be kept 
closely in touch with what is being done. The 
Special Book Department follows the prog- 
ress of the volume through the composing 
room, the electrotyping department if the 
book is to be printed from plates, the press 
room and the bindery to see that the specifica- 
tions are being carried out in accordance with 
the original plan. 

Of course every author is given an oppor- 
tunity to read and pass upon the usual galley 
and page proofs, the illustrations and their 
legends, the final printed sheets, cover design, 
binding and other important details, as ex- 


plained fully in the next chapter. 


SPECIAL BINDINGS 


Very often it happens that our clients 
wish a few presentation copies of their books 
specially bound by hand in fine leather, with 


special lettering or hand tooled designs. 
[31] 


HOW TO BUILD A GOOD BOOK 


In such cases we are able to offer the best 
of workmanship at a most reasonable expense. 
Samples of finished books and of various 
qualities and colors of leather, together with 


prices, will be submitted upon request. 


DISTRIBUTING 


Most of our customers have chosen one of 
these three methods for distributing their 
books: 

(1) To present them free to their friends, 
business acquaintances, or customers, and 
perhaps to public libraries and other institu- 
tions. 

(2) To sell the copies for themselves,—for 
an enterprising author can often take enough 
advance orders to defray the entire cost of 
production, and perhaps sell enough later 
to bring in a very welcome profit. 

(3) To arrange with some established con- 


cern to announce and catalogue the book 
[32] 
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DISTRIBUTING—PUBLISHING 


and fill orders from the book trade, leaving 
the author to do whatever additional selling 
he desires in his own way. 

The last method has proved especially 
successful for teachers, lecturers and others 
whose vocation brings them personally in 
touch with people who are interested in 
their work and their writings. 

Our experience with all of these methods 
enables us to aid and advise our clients as 
to the way that will, in each case, eliminate 


unnecessary experimenting on their part. 


PUBLISHING 


Braunworth & Company do not publish 
books. Their business is solely book-manu- 
facturing, and some of the best-known pub- 
lishing houses in New York are their regular 
and valued customers. 

However I am able to offer my personal 


publishing service to such customers of The 
[33] 
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Special Book Department as seek a wider 
publicity and selling opportunity for their 
books. 

This service not only provides a known 
and permanent place where book stores 
may obtain copies of the books published, 
but offers a well-arranged system for giving 
publicity to the books and their authors. 

A list of some of the volumes recently 
published by me under my own name, and 
earlier under the imprint of The Grafton 
Press is given near the end of this little 
book. Many of them will be found in public 
and private libraries here and abroad. 

A copy of my catalogue and full informa- 


tion will be gladly sent upon request.* 


STORING 


Your electrotype plates will be stored in 


our specially constructed plate vault which is 


* Address Frederick H. Hitchcock, Publisher of Special 
Books, 105 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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STORING 


located underground and outside of the 
building. It is large enough to hold some 
40,000 boxes of plates, or about 1,980,000 
pages. This gigantic.stock of plates is care- 
fully indexed and all are readily available for 
printing subsequent editions. 

The stock of your finished books may be 
left in our warehouse to be packed and 
shipped out singly or in quantity as may 
be ordered from time to time. 

Our storage space is large and well lighted 
and ventilated, and with its facilities the 
shipping department is able to handle 
promptly and efficiently all orders whether 


large or small. 


[35 ] 


HE author’s work does not end with 

his revision of copy. He should read 
proof, and proof-reading will require much 
more of time and care than he intended to 
give. He is sure to find words awkwardly 
divided, and the subheadings, foot-notes, 
extracts, tables, and illustrations contrary 
to the plan of the copy and in unexpected 
positions. His reference-mark to a foot- 
note in the manuscript, or his line of sub- 
heading, may fall on the last line of the 
page of print, where it cannot be put. His 
indivisible table of figures or engraved il- 
lustration may have been placed in the 
proof, and unavoidably so placed, too far 
from the explanatory text. He sees that 
it is not always possible for the printer to 
follow copy unthinkingly. The types are 
tyrannous; pages must be of uniform 
length and width, and words or lines must 
be made longer or shorter to adapt them 
to type and page. The maker-up and 
proof-reader are usually intelligent helpers 
and discreet advisers to this end, but they 
cannot rearrange the composition without 
fresh instruction from the author. If he 
expects an orderly book, he must cut out 
or add words to prevent the bad division 
of a proper name; he must add or cancel 
lines before or after a table or an illustra- 
tion that may stand in the way of a proper 
make-up. This is drudgery, but it is not 
to be avoided. It cannot be done by the 
printer; it must be done by the author. 
—Tueropore L. DEVinneE. 


INFORMATION FOR AUTHORS 


is is manifestly impossible to tell you here 
of the many curious details and unex- 
pected questions that are apt to arise during 
the progress of your book through the various 
processes of manufacture. But these few 
reminders will perhaps help you to provide 
for some of them in advance, and thus 
save you considerable time and possibly some 
expense. If there are other points on which 


you need information, please write us.* 


Your Manuscript 
The best kind of manuscript is typewritten 
on sheets of uniform size paper, each sheet 
containing about the same number of words. 
This makes it easy for us to read it and 


*Address Frederick H. Hitchcock, Manager, 105 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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HOW TO BUILD A GOOD BOOK 


to estimate rapidly its probable length in 
printed pages. 

If, however, your manuscript is hand- 
written or unevenly typewritten, or even a 
combination of both, it is not necessary 
always to have it copied in the best type- 
written form. Consult us. Perhaps we can 
find a way to use it as it is, with less trouble 


and expense than to make a new copy. 


Express or Maru 


In sending us your manuscript, you will 
generally find the express company a very 
satisfactory method of transportation. Ex- 
press shipments may be insured for any sum 
over $50 at small extra cost, while nothing 
extra is charged on a valuation of $50 or 
less. 

If you prefer to use the mails, remember 
that the post office requires that all manu- 


scripts, whether hand or typewritten, be sent 
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GALLEY PROOFS 


at first class rates,—that is, two cents for 
each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

After the type has been set, however, and 
the printer’s proofs are mailed in the same 
package with your manuscript, the rates are 
only one and one half cents for every two 
ounces, or fraction thereof up to and including 
eight ounces in weight. 

If the package of manuscript and proofs 
weighs more than eight ounces, it is then 
mailed by parcel post at the regular zone 
rates, plus an extra charge of two cents on 


each package. 


GALLEY Proors 


Shortly after we begin the composition you 
will receive from us in convenient batches 
the galley proofs of the type we have set. 
These proofs are sent in duplicate and are 
on long strips of paper, the type matter on 


each being about twenty-one inches long. 
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HOW TO BUILD A GOOD BOOK 


The manuscript goes back to you with these 
galley proofs, and you are thus enabled to 
compare the two carefully and to indicate 
any changes you would like to have us 
make and then to return one set with the 
manuscript to us. 

All our proofs are on special proving paper, 
so please do not imagine that we are showing 
you in these rough sheets a sample of the 
paper that is to be used finally in making 


your book. 


AUTHOR’s CORRECTIONS 


If your manuscript is clear and readable, 
it is our business to set the type exactly as 
your words and sentences are written. If 
you find any typographical errors made by 
us, they should be marked plainly on the 
proofs and we will correct them without 
expense to you. 


On the other hand, any corrections you 
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AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS 


wish made in the type that vary from the 
manuscript will be at your expense. As such 
changes can never be estimated in advance, 
they are always charged for as extras and 
on a time basis. 

In marking the proof to show the correc- 
tions or changes you wish made in the type, 
it is better to use the regular proof-reader’s 
signs as shown on pages 52 and 53. Make 
them clearly, and be sure to use an ink 
or pencil distinctly unlike that already used 


on your proofs by our own proof readers. 


Pace Proors 


After we have made all of the changes in- 
dicated on the galley proofs we break the 
type matter up into the page lengths agreed 


‘ 


upon, add the page numbers and the “‘run- 
ning heads,” or title lines, at the top, and 
take new page proofs. 


These, also, go to you in duplicate and are 
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ENEALOGICAL printing is 
attended by many peculiar diffi- 
culties. We must have exact work as well 
as tasteful work, and neither of these 
things is found everywhere, while still less 
frequently are they found in combination. 


In the first place, we would say, put 
your manuscript in the hands of careful 
and responsible book makers. It is your 
treasure, and you cannot afford to entrust 
it to those who will not provide a safe 
place for it, and guard and watch over it 
from beginning to end. 


In the second place, choose a printer 
who is accustomed to genealogical work, 
who has taste and enthusiasm, who is 
unwilling to resort to cheap material, 
unsuitable type, and careless workmanship 
for the sake of a wider margin of profit on 
his contract. 


It is not difficult to select the right man. 
Examine samples of his book work, and see 
if all are attractive, the lowest-priced as 
well as the expensive editions. If he is 
the right man, a touch of taste and excel- 
lence will appear in all his work. 


PAGE AND FOUNDRY PROOFS 


accompanied by your marked set of galley 
proofs which show the changes you directed 
us to make. 

Again you should compare these carefully, 
indicating any further changes you may 
desire and returning to us one set of the 
page proofs and the marked galley proofs. 

If your book is to be printed from type, 
all errors should be discovered and corrected 
now, for when your page proofs are returned, 
we make the corrections ordered and gener- 
ally send the book to press without any 
further reference to you. 

Remember that because they take more 
time to do, changes made in the page proofs 
invariably cost more than the changes made 


earlier in the galley proofs. 


Founpry Proors 


If electrotype plates are to be made, a 


third or foundry set of proofs will be sent 
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you. These proofs will usually show several 
pages together, all surrounded by heavy 
black lines. This must not disturb you, for 
they are put on purposely to protect the 
type and are always cut off before printing. 
Corrections made now are more difficult and 
far more costly than at any other time. 
They should be made only to correct mis- 


statements of fact. 


PLACING THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

If your book is to have illustrations appear- 
ing in the type pages, you ought to indicate 
their positions on the galley proofs. Give 
each illustration a number, writing it clearly 
on the proof of the illustration itself. Then 
at the proper place in the galley proof write 
“Insert here illustration, number 21” or 
something of that sort. It is well also to 
write on the proof of the illustration itself 


“Insert this on galley No. 42.” Then you 
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TRIMMING THE FOLDED AND SEWED Booxs 


This machine has a revolving table with four positions, a quarter of a 
turn apart. In the picture the operator is placing a stack of sewed 
books eight or ten inches high at the first position. The table then 
moves a quarter way around bringing these books into the second 
position and under a heavy double knife which descends and trims 
at one stroke both the top and bottom edges of the books. The table 
then moves this stack to the third position where a single knife 
trims the front edge; after which the stack moves to the fourth posi- 
tion from which it is removed by an assistant, placed in a roller box, 
and sent to the rounding and backing machines. In actual operation 
there is a continuous putting in of a new stack at the first position and 
taking out the finished one at the fourth. Both sets of knives 
descend at one time so that a single stroke trims simultaneously 
both the top and bottom of one stack and the front of another stack. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—PAPER 


have a double reference. And be sure to 
write the desired legend clearly under each 
picture just as you wish it to appear in type. 

Illustrations that are to be printed sep- 
arately from the text pages should be pasted 
on pieces of paper approximately the size of 
the paper page of your book with the legends, 
numbers, and any other information that is 
needed or would be helpful written plainly 
under them and all returned to us with 


the page proofs. 


Tue Parer 


While all this work has been in progress 
we have provided the necessary paper, and 
can now, if we have not already done so, 
show you a “dummy” of your book. 

In most cases the details of choosing the 
paper are settled in advance. But the actual 
purchase of the paper is often delayed until 


we know the exact number of pages your 
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IOGRAPHY exists to satisfy a natural 

instinct in man,—the commemora- 

tive instinct,—the universal desire to 

keep alive the memories of those, who, by 

character and exploits, have distinguished 
themselves from the mass of mankind. 


Art,—pictorial, plastic, monumental,— 
competes with biography in presenting 
memories of buried humanity. 


But Jacques Amyot, the prose writer 
of the French Renaissance, who by his 
French translation of the works of Plu- 
tarch first made the Greek master of 
biography an influence on modern thought 
and conduct, wrote these wise words on 
the relative values of biography and art 
as means of commemorating men’s char- 
acters and achievements,— 


“There is neither picture, nor image 
of marble, nor arch of triumph, nor pillar, 
nor sumptuous sepulcher, that can match 
the durableness of one eloquent biography, 
furnished with the qualities a biography 
ought to have.” 


Biography is not so imposing to the 
general eye as pyramids and mausoleums, 
statues and columns, portraits and memo- 
rial foundations, but it is the safest way 
to protect a memory from oblivion. 


The aim of biography is, in general 
terms, to hand down to a future age the 
history of individual men or women, to 
transmit enduringly their character and 
exploits.—S1pNEy LEE. 


PRINTING 


manuscript has made. If there are more 
pages than were expected, a greater amount 
of paper has to be ordered, and sometimes it 
is necessary to buy a thinner paper than first 
was planned for in order to keep the book 
at its proper thickness. Details of this sort 
may be safely left to us. 


PRINTING 


After you have finally passed your page 
proofs, the book is ready for printing. The 
press to be used is determined by the kind 
of workmanship the volume requires and by 
the size of the edition to be printed. 

We generally have on our presses all the 
time a remarkable variety of books—large 
and small, limited editions and editions run- 
ning into the hundreds of thousands of 
copies. 

So that whatever the nature of your book 


may be, you can always feel entirely confi- 
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dent that it will have the best of attention 
from our experts. 
BINDING 

When the presswork is completed, the flat 
printed sheets are sent to the bindery, care 
being taken that one complete copy has been 
retained and specially folded so you may see 
it at once. If there are any illustrations 
or charts to be inserted in the book, these 
will be laid in their proper places before it — 
goes to you. 

At this time, too, we can show you a proof 
of the lettering, or the design, to be used for 
stamping the covers, together with a sample 
of the cloth suggested, if these have not 
already been settled upon. 

On receiving this advance eopy, you should 
examine it carefully and return it promptly 
with your approval so we may proceed at 
once with the details of the binding. This 


part of the work ought not to be hurried. 
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One or Our STAMPING AND EmBossinG PRESSES 


The die, usually cut in brass especially for each book, is fastened to 
the under side of the top plate of this machine where it is heated to 
a temperature of about 200°. The book covers are placed, one at a 
time, on the lower bed, which moves upward impressing the cover 
with the die. If the impression is to show in ink, the dies are inked 
by aroller; if in real gold, the gold leaf is laid on the covers before 
they are stamped. 
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BINDING—A WORD MORE 


The sheets have to be folded, the insert il- 
lustrations pasted in place, the sheets gath- 
ered together in proper order, the books 
sewed, pressed to make them solid, the backs 
rounded, the covers made, stamped, and put 
on, and the whole pressed until dry. 

As soon as possible, however, without sac- 
rificing good workmanship, a few completed 
finished volumes are put through ahead of 


the others and promptly forwarded to you. 


A Worp Morr 


Manufacturing a book is not a simple 
process, as you perhaps now realize. It 
is made up of many individual steps, each 
one almost a separate business in itself and 
all requiring a great amount of experience 
and skill. 

Even a brief visit to our plant would show 
you something of the infinite variety and 


great amount of detail which attaches to 
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WE sincerely trust that no genealog- 

ical worker who reads these lines 
has any other thought than that of giving 
the fruit of his labors to the public. The 
whole genealogical world protests against 
any other idea. It is a patriotic duty as 
well as a moral obligation to put it in 
print. Having ourselves profited from the 
printed pages of many a worker, shall we 
refuse to repay the debt? - 


Do not hesitate to print because your 
work is fragmentary or incomplete. Some- 
times one strikes a genealogical “snag,” 
and, do what he may, is unable to pro- 
ceed in the work of investigation. Under 
these circumstances some genealogists 
become discouraged, holding back their 
entire work for years in the hope of solving 
their perplexities. This is the wrong way. 
It is much better to print your work in its 
incomplete form, frankly setting forth the 
difficulties encountered. 


If we commit our manuscript to type, 
we are quite likely to receive a rich reward. 
Some one sees our book, gets into com- 
munication with us,—being interested 
along the same lines,—and very soon we 
find ourselves learning things we long 
desired to know! Hundreds can tell of 
such experiences. 


YOUR SECOND BOOK 


even the smallest piece of work which the 


great Braunworth plant produces. 


Your SEconp Boox 


And not long after you have had your 
first well-made volume brought out by us, 
we hope you will be ready to send us an- 
other manuscript. Or,—if you should have 
nothing more of your own to be printed,— 
that you will be glad to commend us to 
your friends—whether poets, genealogists, 
historians, or authors of any sort of worth- 
while manuscripts. 

It is the ambition of The Special Book 
Department to establish with you the same 
feeling of friendliness and confidence that 
has characterized for so long the relations 
between Braunworth & Company and those 
old-time customers who began with them 
when the business was young and are still 


continuing with them. 
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PROOFREADER’S MARKS 
Insert the letter, word AGA Change to italics. 


or punctuation mark 
om Change to roman type. 


indicated. 
Insert or substitute a oF Wrong font letter. 
© period at the place y 


indicated. rye Transpose. 


>} 
y Insert an spostrophe. f—1_J Words or letters inclosed 


by line should change 
NG, ae Insert quotation marks. places. 
sa 
-/ Insert a hyphen. or Restore word or sentence 


eee ee 


mistakenly marked out. 


Make a space at the 
7 point indicated. FF Paragraph here. 


“~ Close up or join sepa- RoW No paragraph here. 

“— rated letters or words. 
4 Is this right? 

} Delete or take out. : 

x Broken letter. 

"1 Change from capital to 


small letter. [— Move to left. 
Cap. Change to capital letter. “Move to right. 
A.2., Change to small caps. wt Push down space. 
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cL. Many books, that for one reason or another are 
Sd not considered by +¥ the larger publishing houses 276m. 
as likely to prove sufficiently profitable as purely § 75 
commercial ventures, can, neverftheless, often be J— 
handled successfully by their authors Poetry, 
are travel, essays, histories, biographies, genealogies, 
Ff 
? 


and other works that have a very real value for a 
small and intimate class of ‘readers but “cannot be 
expected to appeal to the general Book Buying he: 
public, are examples of tyfese volumes. For the 


__authors of such books, who require some/thing a2 S 
more than my excellent printing service, I 


f have organized a special publishing service. 
> —— Information as to the expense likely to be 
x involved through the us of one of these speetat ae 
services, together with all necessary details, will/ Re 
3% be supplied promptly to tose desiring to complete 
an arrangement with us. 
te Ail Mnquiries should be addressed to me per- fal 
sonally, FrepericK H. Hrrcucocx, Publisher of 
Special Books, 105 West Fortieth St?eet, New 
York. 
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A FAVORITE BOOK TYPE 


Here is a complete series of Scotch Roman 
set on the Monotype machine. The different 
sizes of this face of type were cut with special 
reference to making them in correct proportions. 
So it is an excellent example to exhibit here. 


6 Point Scotch No. 36, Roman and Italic 

8 Point Scotch No. 36, Roman and Italic 

9 Point Scotch No. 36, Roman and Italic 

10 Point Scotch No. 36, Roman and Italic 


11 Point Scotch No. 36, Roman and Italie 
12 Point Scotch No. 36, Roman and Ital 


14 Point Scotch Roman and Jtalic 
18 Pt. Scotch Rom., Italic 


24 Pt. Scotch Roma 
30 P. Scot. Rom 


36 P. Scot. Ro 


THE POINT SYSTEM 


Before the adoption of the point system, names 
were used for the different sizes of type. These 
names and their present day equivalents are 
shown here. A point is one-seventy-second of an 
inch. In ten point type the body part of the type 
measures 10—-72nds of an inch, while the letter is 
large or small, according to the ideas of the 
designer. Note the variation in sizes of the 
samples on pages 56 and 57. 


Sta Loint . . . . Brillant. 

17S cont... ~ Diamond, 

be Pointe. ser. ear). 

De ee Pointe. na gate. 

6s Seointe es ee Nonpareil: 

(ee eont. 0). 4) inion, 

See Omt ar yee reviers 

See Ponts.) 0 eo) DOUT ge0ls: 

LOPE OMmter ar) ones erimen. 

ie conti, o.6)e-e OMalle rica: 

ee Omitee ou tents soe ca. 

14 Point . . . . 2-line Minion or English. 
LGpeeeoints =) |. oe. e2-ibe) Brevier. 

Smee bomti.) 1. Greate lrimer: 

20 Point .. . . 2line Long Primer or Paragon. 
22, Point . . . . 2-liné Small Pica. 
2AwePoint es... 2-line’ Pica, 

28 Point .. . . 2-line English. 

30m home = 7). 5-line Nonpareil 

32° Pomt .'. . =. 4-line Brevier. 

BO Loint' =, 9... . 2-line Great Primer: 

40 Points...) Double Paragon: 

42 Point . . . . 7-line Nonpareil. 

44 Point . . . . 4line Small Pica or Canon. 
ASae Pointe >  .4-line> Pica. 

54 Point . . . . 9-line Nonpareil. 

60) = Point). =. . «= 5-line’ Pica, 


(2 Pomt) . © = . 6-line’ Bica: 
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LINOTYPE BOOK TYPES 


Here are a few samples, all in 10-point size, of 
Linotype faces that are much used in book work. 


Tus is CASLON, Old Style with Italics, and 
figures 123456789. 

Tuis 1s ORIGINAL OLD STYLE, with Jztalics, 
and figures 1234567849. 

Tuts is OLD STYLE No. 1, with Jtalics, and 
figures 1234567809. 

Tuts is SCOTCH ROMAN with Italics, and 
figures 128456789. 


Tus is DE VINNE, a modern face with Italics, 
and figures 1234567849. 


Tus is No. 13, a MODERN face with Italics, 
and figures 123456789. 


This is ANTIQUE No. 1, which may be used 
with Old Style faces. 


This is TITLE No. 1, which goes well with 
Modern faces. 


Tuts 1s BODONI BOOK, with Italics, and figures 
123456789. 


THIS Is BENEDICTINE BOOK, with Italics, 
and figures1 23456789. 
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MONOTYPE BOOK TYPES 


Here are a few samples, all in 10-point size, of 
Monotype faces much used in book work. 


Tuts is No. 137, a modified copy of CASLON OLD 
STYLE, with Jtalics, and figures 123 456789. 


Tuts is No. 337, an exact copy of CASLON OLD 
STYLE, with Jtalics, and figures I 2 3 4 5 6 
B28 9; 

Tuts is No. 31, OLD STYLE, with Jtalics, and 
figures 1234567809. 

Tuis is No. 8, a MODERN face, with Italics, 
and figures 123456789. 


Turis is No. 36, SCOTCH ROMAN, with Jtalics, 
and figures 123456789. 


Tuis is No. 15, OLD STYLE, with Italics, and 
figures 1234567809. 


THIS is No. 25 which may be used, with OLD 
STYLE faces. 


THIS is No. 98, BOOKMAN, with Italics, and 
figures 123456789. 


Tuis is No. 248, GARAMONT, with Italics, and 
figures 123456789. 
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OUR RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


Since the establishment of The Special Book 
Department, a considerable number of important 
volumes have been manufactured by it. 

All of them have been planned and produced 
by Mr. Hitchcock personally; some to be used 
and distributed by the customers themselves, and 
others regularly published under Mr. Hitchcock’s 
own name and his Grafton colophon. 

They are mentioned below to make you ac- 
quainted with the sort of work we are doing. 


Booxs ror Our CusToMERS 
Catalogue of the Private Library of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn 


A limited, autographed edition produced for Mr. Lewisohn 
Ancestors of Alden Smith Swan and His Wife Mary Althea 
Farwell. By Josephine C. Frost 
Only fifty copies for private distribution 
An Experimental Study of Psychopathic Women. By Dr. 
Edith R. Spaulding 
For the Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York 
Parents and Sex Education. By B. C. Gruenberg, Ph.D. 
For the American Social Hygiene Association 
Sex and Social Health. By Thomas W. Galloway, Ph.D. 
For the American Social Hygiene Association, New York 
Objects and Methods of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer 
Essential Facts about Cancer. A Handbook for the Medical 
Profession 
What Every One should know about Cancer. A Handbook 
for the General Reader 
For the American Society for the Control of Cancer, New York 
Rhythm, The Basis of Art and Education. By Florence F. 
Noyes and Wolstan C. Brown 
For the Noyes-Group Association, New York 
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A Boox ENTHUSIAST 


He has obviously taken too much on himself. With 
the help of The Special Book Department, he would 
have had a much better balanced plan and an 
easier time, with less worry and more success. 


OUR RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


Bible Studies in the Light of Recent Research. By Augustus 
W. Ahl, Ph.D. 
For Dr. Ahl, the author 


The Year Book of the Traffic Club of New York 
For the Club, three issues, 1923, 1924 and 1925 


The Way Life Begins. By Bertha C. and Vernon M. Cady 


For the American Social Hygiene Association 
A Peep into the Past. By Max Beerbohm 
The Loom of the Law. By Harry Kastenbaum 


Bus Operating Practice 
For the International Motor Company 


PUBLISHED BY FREDERICK H. Hitcucock 


A Study of Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency. 
By George E. Worthington and Ruth Topping 
Report of an important investigation by the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, New York 


The Descendants of Dr. James Hunter, Who Came to Canada 
from Yorkshire, England, in 1822. By Reverend Edwin 
G. Hunter ' 

Just Echoes. Poems by France Frederick 

Ancestry of Jerry Crary and His Wife Laura Antoinette Dun- 
ham. By Josephine C. Frost 

A limited edition of 200 copies 

Along the Trail to Santa Fe, and Other Poems. By John 
Friend 

Songs of a Glow-Worm. By Julius Sherwin 

The Descendants of John Rugg, of Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
1654. By Ellen M. Rugg 

Ancestors of Frank Herbert Davol and his wife Phebe Down- 
ing Willets. By Josephine C. Frost 


Historical Sketches of North Carolina. By John H. Wheeler 
A Reprint by a photographic process of the 1851 edition. 


The Genealogy of the Bergey Family. By Dr. D. H. Bergey 
One thousand copies of nearly 1200 pages each. For the Bergey 
Family Association 
A Religion for the Twentieth Century. By Dr. J. Leon 
Williams 
Law Unwrit. A Novel by Maud G. Phillips 
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MR. HITCHCOCK’S EARLIER BOOKS 


Before the war, a goodly number of important 
books had been brought out under Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s personal direction. Some of them were 
published by him, and others bear the imprint of 
The Grafton Press. Many of them will be found 
in public and historical society libraries. 

They are listed here because we believe they 
are all examples of well-made books, and form 
the best sort of reference for the character of the 
work he will do for you. 

Abt Vogler. By Robert Browning 

Ten copies on handmade paper, printed for hand illuminating 
Along the Nile with General Grant 
Ancestral Records and Portraits. (In two volumes.) For 

the Colonial Dames of Maryland 


Ancestry of Leander Howard Crall 
Only one hundred and fifty copies 


Andrew Ellicott: His Life and Letters 
Arms and Pedigree of Seymour of Payson, Illinois 


The Barony of the Rose 
Only twenty-five copies 


Benjamin Franklin Newcomer; A Memorial 
A Biographical Memorial of General Daniel Butterfield 
A Book of Strattons (Vols. I and I}). By Hattie R. Stratton 


The Brewster Genealogy. (In two volumes.) By Emma C. 
Brewster 


Bromley Genealogy. By Viola A. Bromley. 
The Building of a Book. By Frederick H. Hitcheock 


The Business of Insurance. (In three volumes.) By Hon. 
Howard C. Dunham 


Calendar of Delaware Wills, Newcastle County 
The Chaffee Genealogy. By William H. Chaffee 
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MR. HITCHOCOCK’S EARLIER BOOKS 


The Cherokee Indians. By Thomas V. Parker 
The Cok and Hen. By Geoffrey Chaucer 


Twenty-six copies, on handmade paper, vellum binding, illuminated 
by hand 


Colonial Families of the United States 

Common Sense Gardens. By Cornelius V. V. Sewell 
The Derby Genealogy. By Viola A. Bromley 

Early Christian Hymns 

Early Rhode Island. By William B. Weeden 

Egypt and Its Betrayal. By E. E. Farman 
Evolution and Religion. By William C. Trumbull 


The Fraternity Book 
Thirty copies bound in full crushed levant 
Frost Genealogy. By Josephine C. Frost 
Genealogy of the Brumbach Families. By Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh 
Handbook of Amherst, Mass. By Frederick H. Hitchcock 
Handbook of Princeton, N. J. 
Haviland Genealogy. By Josephine C. Frost 
Edmond Hawes of Yarmouth, Mass. 
The Higleys and their Ancestry. By Mary Coffin Johnson 
The Hills Family in America. By William S. Hills 
History of Amherst College. By William S. Tyler 


Historical and Genealogical Miscellany (Volumes III and IV). 
By John E. Stillwell 

Historic Graves of Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
By Helen W. Ridgeley 

Historic Hadley. By Alice M. Walker 


The History of Ancient Wethersfield, Connecticut 


Five hundred numbered sets of two volumes each 
History of the Ohio Society of New York 
Houghton Genealogy. By Dr. J. W. Houghton 
In Olde Massachusetts. By Charles Burr Todd 
In Olde New York State. By Charles Burr Todd 
King Philip’s War. By George W. Ellis and John E. Morris 
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MR. HITCHOCOCK’S EARLIER BOOKS 


Letters of Moore Furman 

Mattapoisett and Old Rochester, Massachusetts. 
Middletown Upper Houses. By C. C. Adams 
Morrill Kindred in America 

The Olde Connecticut. By Charles Burr Todd 


Old Steamboat Days on the Hudson River. By David Leer 
Buckman 
Parish Register of Christ Church, Middlesex County, Va. 


Pedigree of Edith Kingdon Gould 
Only fifty copies on handmade paper 


Prayers. By Robert MacCartee 
Princeton Club Book 
A Record of Baptisms by the Rev. John Craig 


Fifty copies in facsimile reproduction of each page of the original 
book 


Records of the Town of Jamaica, L. I., New York, 1656- 
1751 (Three volumes) 5 


Register of the Colonial Dames of the State of New York, 
1893-1901 


Reminiscences of Richard Lathers 
Robert Randall and His Descendants. By W. L. Chaffin 


Roger Williams, A Political Pioneer. By Edmund J. Car- 
penter 


A Sermon of the Cross. By Robert MacCartee 
Only fifty copies 


Sleepy Hollow Church Records, by Rev. David Cole, D.D. 
Songs of a Cripple 

Surgery of the Heart and Lungs 

Tryphena Ely White’s Journal 

Two Centuries of New Milford, Conn, 1707-1907 

United States Naval Academy Class Book of the Class of 1876 
Waes Hael, The Book of Toasts 

M. Morris White. A Biography by Mary Coffin Johnson 
The Winchell Genealogy 
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THE GRAFTON COLOPHON 


The Grafton Colophon which Mr. Hitchcock 
is using on his publications, was designed in the 
16th century by Richard Grafton, an English 
printer, who brought out Coverdale’s translation 
of the New Testament in 1539, the first Book 
of Common Prayer in 1549, the “Actes of Parlia- 
ment” in 1552 and many others. 

The design is interesting because of its double 
pun upon the name Grafton; the grafted tree 
and the tun in the picture, and the motto 
‘“SuscipitE Insiru Versum” from the Vulgate 
edition of the Bible (James IJ, 21), meaning 
“Receive the engrafted word.” 
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In book manufacturing, 
BraunwortH means Best Worta. 


The first copy of our book has come in fresh and crisp 
from the bindery, What a delight; what a feast 
to the eye, as we turn its wholesome pages. None can 
imagine the joy of this hour—it must be experienced. 
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